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Isles. Indeed the Irish Church sent many missionaries to the Continent
during these critical years. St. Augustine arrived in Britain in 597, and the
rivalry in Britain between the newly established Roman Catholic
Church and the older Irish Catholic Church was settled at Whitby in
664, largely in favour of the church introduced by Augustine.
Around the year 600 Hicrc were great pagan invasions of the
Balkans, as described curlier. These arc suggested by the dotted area
in the map (Fig. 43). This wedge of pagans had much to do with
the schism between the Church at Rome and the Church at Con-
stantinople. The latter city was a much more important centre of
Roman and Greek civilization than Rome, after Constantino made
the new eastern city his capital in 330. Conflicts between the two
branches of the Church became more and more bitter until 1054, when
Pope Leo excommunicated his opponents in the Greek Church. After
this date there was little communion between the two great Catholic
churches.
Meanwhile the Moslem power was growing to the south-east of
Europe. When Muhommcd died in 632 he was in command of the
whole of Arabia. His great general Khalid defeated the Byzantine
armies in 634, and the Persian armies in 637. In a decade or two much
of eastern Asia Minor and all Palestine were firmly in the hands of
the Moslems. During the seventh century the armies of Omar and
Okbar conquered north Africa, and were ready to invade Spain.
Quarrels among the Goths in south Spain led to the invasion by the
Moors in 711; and Musa soon conquered the whole peninsula, except
the mountains of the north-west. Charles Martel and the Franks saved
France from Moslem domination at the battle of Poitiers in 732. But
the Moors controlled most of Spain until about 1200, and were the
chief settlers of southern Spain until the time of Columbus. The
region of considerable Moslem domination is shown (by the ruling) in
the south of Europe in Fig* 43.
After about the year 800 (whose isopleth is emphasized in Fig. 43)
the expansion of Christianity became more rapid. As suggested by the
two heavy arrows in the chart, there were two main "corridors of con-
version": one leading up the Baltic from Rome via France, etc., and the
other leading into Russia from Constantinople. By 1100 the south of
Scandinavia was Christian, as were most of the German and Polish
regions. In many cases there was a similar procedure involved in these
conversions. A powerful pagan prince married a cultured princess from